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That conflict often exists between 
school administrators and their refer- 
ence groups is generally recognized: the 
phenomenon has been substantially and 
repeatedly documented in both research 
and practice. Theory and research have 
focused increasing attention upon the 
origin and results of conflict in the 
administrative setting! and it is sig- 
nificant, but not surprising, that terms 
such as role expectation, role-conflict, 
and self-role conflict have become com- 
monplace in much of the literature. 


Despite the unusual attention directed 
toward problems associated with con- 
flict, it is evident that certain as- 
pects of the problem have been singu- 
larly neglected. In the first place, 
theoretical models giving direction to 
research have tended to stress the su- 
perintendent's relationships with his 
board and his staff. Much less emphasis 
has been given to the performance of the 
administrator in a broader social con- 
text, andto his perception and knowledge 
of the expectations, pressures, and con- 
flicts generated by citizens of the com- 
munity. Second, the nature of adminis- 
trator-reference group conflicts has re- 
ceived only cursory analysis. Studies 
have seldom attempted more than general 
descriptions of these conflicts. Such 
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descriptions are important, of course, 
but at the same time it is well to note 
that they are only first steps toward 
understanding the social matrix in which 
the superintendent functions. Conflict 
as a generic term conceals a number of 
important distinctions which concern the 
type of conflict. It is necessary to be- 
gin the search for these conflict types, 
to construct conflict typologies, and to 
relate such typologies to the realities 
of the administrative setting. 


The major purpose of this investiga- 
tion? was to develop a typology of ad- 
ministrator-reference group conflict 
utilizing three variables: (a) the su- 
perintendents' self-role expectations 
concerning selected behaviors related to 
the administrator's role, (b) the super- 
intendents' perceptions of the expec- 
tations of others concerning these be- 
haviors, and (c) the actual expectations 
of others concerning these same behavi- 
ors. A second purpose was to utilize the 
typology, if it were possible to develop 
one, as the basis for analyzing the pre- 
vailing conflict patterns of superin- 
tendents. With these purposes in mind, 
it was hypothesized that four distinct 
and mutually-exclusive types of actual 
and perceived conflict occur between su- 
perintendents and others in terms of the 
three variables encompassed by the study. 


Methodology 


The school district in which a super- 
intendent functions was defined as a so- 
cial system embracing three types of 
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reference groups--intra-organizational, 
such as teachers and principals; extra- 
organizational, such as the P.T.A. coun- 
cil, the labor council, and the chamber 
of commerce; and interstitial, such as 
the board of education. Accordingly, the 
sample drawn for study consisted of 15 
school superintendents, 102 board of ed- 
ucation members, 776 teachers and prin- 
cipals, 426 business people, 310 P.T.A. 
council members, and 194 labor council 
members representing 15 cities in three 
midwestern states--Illinois, Indiana, 
and Wisconsin. 


The rationale advanced by an earlier 
study? was accepted for purposes of in- 
strument construction: the superintendent 
interacts with various reference groups 
about tasks that must be performed to 
maintain the school organization. These 
tasks included curriculum and program 
development, staff personnel, pupil per- 
sonnel, school plant, finance and busi- 
ness management, and school-community 
relationships. In addition to performance 
in the task areas, the administrator was 
also seen as functioning in various roles: 
as the chief executive of the board of 
education, as the status leader of the 
school organization, as a member of the 
profession. It seemed logical that refer- 
ence groups would hold expectations re- 
lating to the behavior of superintendents 
in each of these task and role areas. 


A Superintendent Behavior Questton- 
naire was designed to include behavioral 
descriptions related to performance in 
each of the above task and role categor- 
ies. Forced-choice responses of the su- 
perintendents and their reference groups 
were subjected to an item analysis in- 
volving three sets of paired comparisons 
for each of the 64 questionnaire items: 
(1) a comparison ofeach superintendent's 
self-role expectations with his percep- 
tion of the expectations held for his 
behavior by each reference group in his 
city, (2) a comparison of each superin- 
tendent's perception of others' expecta- 
tions with the actual expectations of 
these others, and (3) a comparison of 
each superintendent's self-role expecta- 
tions with the actual expectations of 
each reference group in his city.4 


Findings 
Several distinct and mutual ly-exclusive 
types of conflict occurred between su- 
perintendents andothers. A conflict typ- 
ology encompassing five distinct types 


of conflict was developed, and three of 
these types showed sufficient variation 
to permit further division into sub- 
types for purposes ofmore specific anal- 
ysis. The identified conflict types were 
Types 1 and la, Trouble-Seeking; Types 2 
and 2a,Innocent; Type 3, Overlooked Sup- 
port; Type 4, Keen; Type 4a, Cautious 
Semi-Keen; Type 4b, Bold Semi-Keen; and 
Type 5, Reversed Polar, 

In a type 1 conflict the superintend- 
ents expected conflict since their ex- 
pectations and their perceptions of the 
reference group expectations were sig- 
nificantly different. There was a sig- 
nificant difference too between their 
perceptions of the beliefs of others and 
the actual beliefs of others. The actual 
beliefs of the superintendents and the 
actual beliefs of reference groups were 
not significantly different. In this 
type of conflict the superintendents 
were essentially Trouble-Seeking; they 
thought that their beliefs were signifi- 
cantly different from those of the refer- 
ence groups when, infact, they were not. 
The superintendents thought thst their 
own views and those of the reference 
groups were even more divergent than in 
a type la Trouble-Seeking conflict. These 
two conflict types accounted for 22 per 
cent of the 223 conflicts which were 
identified. 

In a type 2 conflict the superintend- 
ents did not expect conflict since their 
beliefs and their perceptions of the be- 
liefs of others were not significantly 
different. There were significant dif- 
ferences between their perceptions of 
the beliefs of others and the actual be- 
liefs of others, and also between their 
own beliefs and the actual beliefs of 
others. The superintendents were essen- 
tially Innocent; they thought that there 
were no significant differences between 
their views and those of others when, in 
reality, such differences did exist. The 
superintendents' perceptions of the ref- 
erence-group belief and the actual refer- 
ence-group beliefs were more divergent 
than in a type 2a, Innocent, conflict. 
Innocent conflicts accounted for 32 per 
cent of the total superintendent-refer- 
ence group conflict. 


A type 4, Keen, conflict had the fol- 
lowing characteristics: the superintend- 
ents expected conflict since there was a 
Significant difference between their own 
views and their perceptions of the views 
of others; their perceptions of the views 
of others and the actual views of these 
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others were not significantly different, 
but a significant difference did exist 
between their own views and the actual 
views of others. In short, the superin- 
tendents expected a conflict and the con- 
flict existed. The superintendents' per- 
ceptions were essentially Keen; they per- 
ceived accurately the expectations held 
by the reference group even though they 
did not concur with these expectations. 
Keen conflicts accounted for 28 per cent 
of the total conflict identified. 


Brief mention should be made of the 
other conflict types. In a type 3, Over- 
Looked Support, conflict the superin- 
tendents failed to recognize that they 
had strong support for their views. Type 
4a, Cautious Semi-Keen, conflicts indi- 
cated that the superintendents perceived 
a conflict but underestimated its magni- 
tude. In a type 5, Reversed Polar, con- 
flict the superintendents completely mis- 
judged the reference group expectations: 
the reference-group expectation was the 
exact opposite of what the superintend- 
ents perceived it to be. 


A large number of actual and perceived 
conflicts were identified between super- 
intendents and others. Out of 320 possi- 
bilities for congruence or conflict (five 
reference groups, 64 items each) there 
were 233 instances of actual and per- 
ceived conflict as compared with 87 in- 
stances of congruence. The number of con- 
flicts identified indicates that super- 
intendents experience widespread diffi- 
culty in accurately assessing the true 
expectations of others. Although one of 
the axioms of educational administration 
has been that the administrator should 
know and understand the community, su- 
perintendents apparently have found the 
task suggested by the axiom to be both 
difficult and complex. 


The conflict pattern of superintend- 
dents exhibited three major tendencies 
or characteristics. One tendency of su- 
perintendents was to be Innocent: they 
tended to believe that there were no dif- 
ferences between their own views and the 
views of others when, in reality, such 
differences existed. Second, superin- 
tendents tended to be Keen: they accur- 
ately defined reference-group expecta- 
tions even though they did not concur 
with these expectations. Finally, super- 
intendents tended to be Trouble-Seeking: 
they saw conflicts where none existed. 


Each of these characteristics spells 
potential trouble and difficulty in the 
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administrator's role. Innocent conflicts 
indicate that a certain naivete or la- 
tent optimism is coloring the superin- 
tendents' views of the real world. Keen 
conflicts, on the other hand, indicate 
real value differences between the be- 
liefs and values of superintendents and 
others. Trouble-Seeking conflicts under- 
score the tendency of superintendents to 
mistrust the opinions and intentions of 
others. 


Astute superintendents should be able 
to cope with difficulties arising from 
situations where Keen conflicts prevail. 
Innocent and Trouble-Seeking conflicts, 
however, are quite a different matter. 
They suggest a chasm between the super- 
intendents' perceptions and the true 
state of affairs. 


Difficulties arising from these sources 
may be hard tobridge; first, because su- 
perintendents are unaware of the source 
of the difficulty (Innocent), and second, 
because some of the difficulty stems from 
a basic distrust ofothers (Trouble-Seek- 
ing)» The prevalence of Innocent and 
Trouble-Seeking conflicts highlights the 
fact that misperception of others' opin- 
ions and value positions plays a major 
part in contributing to the conflict 
load with which superintendents perceive 
themselves to be confronted. This last 
statement becomes especially significant 
when we consider that Innocent, Keen, 
and Trouble-Seeking conflicts accounted 
for 82 per cent of the total conflicts 
identified. Moreover, these three con- 
flict types accounted for much of the 
conflict with each reference group; the 
pattern, with some variation, was almost 
identical in every instance. The same 
three conflict types occtrred in great- 
est number with each reference group in 
both the task areas and the role areas. 
Since the conflict pattern of superin- 
tendents was largely the same with each 
of the five reference groups, itwas evi- 
dent that their difficulty in assessing 
reference-group expectations was not re- 
stricted to any one group. The difficulty 
was general rather than specific. 


Of what significance are the other 
types of conflict included in the con- 
flict typology? Cautious Semi-Keen, Over- 
Looked Support, Bold Semi-Keen, and Re- 
versed Polar conflicts accounted for 18 
per cent of the identified conflict. 
These types appeared to be peripheral to 
the three major types. However, it should 
be noted that the differences associated 
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with three of them were much greater 
than the differences associated with 


other conflict types. The statistical 
probability that they would occur was, 
therefore, much less than with the other 
types. 

Implications 


The superintendent's effectiveness and 
efficiency are determined by many fac- 
tors: his ability to perceive clearly 
and accurately, his ability to communi- 
cate effectively, his ability to evaluate 
value patterns and motivating forces, his 
ability to unify andharmonize the expec- 
tations of major reference groups, his 
ability to work skillfully with groups, 
and his ability to make wise decisions 
on the basis of an experiential back- 
ground in a context of power. 


The conflict patterns of superintend- 
ents reveal several major obstacles that 
are blocking the attainment of optimum 
effectiveness and efficiency in the su- 
perintenddncy. First, value differences 
revealed by Keen conflicts highlight ma- 
jor obstacles in the paths of superin- 
tendents as they attempt to unify and 
harmonize reference-group expectations. 
In addition, Innocent conflicts suggest 
that superintendents are taking too much 
for granted in assuming that reference- 
group expectations parallel their own on 
many issues. Such conflicts indicate in- 
accuracies in perception as well as mis- 
judgment, which may be due to insuffi- 
cient interaction and communication be- 
tween superintendents and others. The 
difficulty that superintendents experi- 
ence in appraising value patterns and 
motivating forces is clearly illustrated 
by Trouble-Seeking conflicts. Although 
reference groups agree with superintend- 
ents on the issues that occasion this 
conflict type, the superintendents do 
not perceive this agreement. They at- 
tribute beliefs to the reference groups 
which are in opposition to their own. 


The practicing administrator is well 
aware of the importance of opinion as it 
is voiced by his various sub-publics. He 
knows how ineffective he becomes if his 
decisions and judgments are not sanc- 
tioned by his reference groups. Ultimate 
authority in school matters rests within 
the collective voice of his many sub- 
publics. Despite this, it is probably 
both normal and desirable that some con- 
flict should exist. Reasons should be 
sought, however, for the apparent high 
incidence of conflict. Means must be 


found to alter the prevailing conflict 
patterns of administrators so that these 
patterns more accurately mirror the re- 
alities existing in their communities. 


Although a discussion of ways to im- 
prove perception is beyond the scope of 
this article, a few guidelines may be 
proposed. Since the administrator's world 
is largely verbal, sensitive and accurate 
interpretations of verbal communication 
are important requisites to adminis- 
trative effectiveness. Astuteness and 
sensitivity in interpreting the muted 
language® of non-verbal communication 
are of equal importance for administra- 
tors. Training and in-service programs 
should direct increasing attention to 
these areas. 


It should be recognized that broader 
acquaintance with the basic disciplines 
and the humanities usually leads to in- 
creased awareness of both value patterns 
and the factors which motivate group ac- 
tions. In order to perceive reality ac- 
curately it may be necessary for ad- 
ministrators to view the world through 
many sets of spectacles--those of the 
psychologist, the sociologist, the his- 
torian, the novelist, the political sci- 
entist, to mention a few. Finally, de- 
liberate and purposeful exposure in the 
arena of conflicting community values 
and beliefs appears essential to ad- 
ministrators in training. A few burns 
may result, but it should be recognized 
that tempering cannot take place without 
exposure to fire. 
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